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OLD TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

By Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph. D., 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 



Indications are increasing that the problems of lower or textual criticism will 
occupy the attention of Old Testament scholars more than has been the case here- 
tofore, when the perplexities of higher criticism almost monopolized their time 
and work. The discussions attending the appearance of the Kevised Version of 
the Old Testament were almost entirely in this department. In the publication 
of Cornill's new Ezekiel text last year and Ryssel's Micha text this year, we have 
two elaborate attempts at the full elucidation of the principles of this criticism 
and the application of these principles to the biblical text, with a difference of 
stand-points and results that shows that an agreement on fundamental points 
has not yet been reached. The announcement of these works by critics of various 
schools, shows the deep interest taken in this kind of criticism and that, when the 
restored texts of Isaiah, Jeremiah and other Old Testament books promised by 
Cornill and others, make their appearance, their merits and demerits will be 
eagerly discussed. These facts are sufficient to justify a brief resume 1 of what is 
going on in this department, and may make a bird's-eye view for The Old Testa- 
ment Student not unwelcome to its readers. 

There can be no dispute as to the work and necessity of textual criticism. 
The ultimate aim of all biblical study is the interpretation of the biblical text. 
The first requisite for this work is to have the biblical text in its original purity. 
The work of textual criticism is to examine into the existing text and see, with the 
help of all the best aids at our disposal, whether the form of the words as they 
have been handed down to us are the ipsissima verba of the sacred scribes ; and, 
if there are legitimate reasons to believe that the text has in the course of cent- 
uries undergone changes, to restore, if possible, the original readings. Textual 
eriticism thus seeks either to confirm the traditional texts as the original one, or 
to restore the original where this is necessary. Being such in character, textual 
criticism is really not a theological discipline at all, but philological, critical 
and historical. The Old Testament student has essentially the same work 
to do that the editor of a Latin or Greek classic has, when, on the basis of his 
MSS., he prepares a critical edition of Cicero, Caesar, Homer or Thucydides.* The 
same principles have been applied, with no serious opposition at present, to 
the New Testament text, with the outcome that the "resultant text" of the 
three leading authorities, Tischendorf , Tregelles and Westcott and Hort, is essen- 
tially the same, although differing more or less from the old so-called textus re- 
ceptus of former times. Indeed, in the New Testament field, the work of textual 
criticism is almost a fait accompli, while in the Old Testament department the 
real scientific work is only beginning. 

The necessity of this science for the Old Testament also is fully demanded 
by the facts in the case. If it were absolutely sure that each and every word of 
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the traditional text was exactly the same as it was written by the pen of inspira- 
tion, and that no changes of any sort or kind had been introduced, intentionally or 
unintentionally, the textual study of the Old Testament would have the more nega- 
tive aim of merely proving this absence of corruptions. But it is highly improba- 
ble that the Hebrew Scriptures have remained entirely free from corruption. 
The New Testament books were not thus miraculously preserved, and their variae 
lectiones are counted by the thousands. In the light of the history of both the 
New Testament and of all profane literature, nothing short of a miracle could 
have preserved the Old Testament in its absolute literal integrity. On the other 
hand, the actual state of the text furnishes its own evidence that corruptions have 
found their way into the text. However little we may feel inclined to accept as 
good critical material all the suggestions offered by the Q'ri and K'thibh, it is yet 
certain that many of these suggestions correct actual errors in the text, and the 
Massoretic notes are the first beginnings of Old Testament textual criticism. 
These emendations were made because the Massorites were convinced that the 
traditional consonant text did not, in these places, reproduce the original words 
of the writers. The existing MSS. of the Massoretic text, although presenting a 
remarkable agreement even in minute matters, nevertheless do not agree among 
themselves in every particular. If there were but a single variant, the applica- 
tion of textual criticism would be called foj. And then the text of the Old 
Testament in a number of places shows that in its present shape it cannot repre- 
sent the original form. A careful study, especially of the historical books, such 
as Joshua, Samuel and Chronicles, can leave no doubt in the mind of a candid 
and fair student that textual emendations are necessary. Keil, the most con- 
servative critic of our day, in commenting on Josh. 8:13, acknowledges that there 
is a mistake here, as he does at a number of other places in the Book of Joshua, 
and says (p. 86 of the English translation): " We need have no hesitation in com- 
ing to the conclusion that there is a mistake in the number given in verse 3, as 
the occurrence of such mistakes in the historical books is fully established by a 
comparison of the numbers given in the Books of Samuel and Kings with those in 
the Chronicles, and is admitted by every commentator."* 

But when the next step is taken and the question is asked concerning the 
principles that should control this textual criticism, there is quite a difference of 
opinion. The state of affairs in regard to the Old Testament is rather peculiar, 
quite different indeed from that of the New Testament or other literary remains 
of antiquity the restoration of whose original form is attempted. Ordinarily the 
MSS. are the principal aids in the critical work, the points of discussion being 
chiefly the relative merits of this or that manuscript or class of manuscripts, the 
other aids, such as the versions, citations, etc., occupying secondary and subordi- 
nate positions in the critical apparatus and judgment. The chief reasons for this 
are the age and superior value of the manuscript helps. In Old Testament text- 
ual work this is otherwise. Our oldest Hebrew MSS. date from the ninth or 
tenth Christian centuries, and are thus thirteen and more hundred years removed 
from the autograph copies of the writers. On the other hand, the versions take the 
text up fully a thousand earlier. Notably is this the case of the Septuagint, which 
stands in matter of time at least as near and even nearer to the original writings 
than do the oldest and the best of New Testament manuscripts to the autographs 



* Cf . for particulars, Keil's Introduction to the Old Testament, 8 201. 
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of the apostles. Accordingly, on the supposition that these versions, and partic- 
ularly the Septuagint, are good reproductions of the Hebrew originals of their 
day, and that these versions have been retained in the original form to our times 
or can be restored to their original form, and further, on the supposition that the 
Hebrew manuscripts, in being copied and re-copied in the course of more than a 
thousand years, would with each century show a larger departure from the original 
words, it would be sound philological criticism to maintain that the versions, 
especially the Septuagint, give us a better text of the original Hebrew than do the 
Hebrew manuscripts themselves. 

But before reaching such a conclusion several facts of a peculiar kind must 
be allowed their weight. Strange to say, the Hebrew MSS. do not show the 
signs of corruption that would naturally be expected under such circumstances. 
The voluminous comparison of Hebrew manuscripts made by Kennicott in 1776- 
1780, who examined about 600 manuscripts and 40 of the old and more accurate 
printed texts, and of de Rossi, in 1784-1788, who examined many others, showed 
that all the existing MSS. of the Hebrew Scriptures substantially agree in their 
readings, which of course does not exclude the fact that there were quite a num- 
ber of unimportant variants. So great is this agreement, that even the so-called 
Codex Petropolitanus, published by Strack, in 1876, which contains the Babylon- 
ian punctuation and represents a school of texts different from the ordinary Tiber- 
ian tradition, in the Book of Ezekiel, according to the searching investigations of 
Cornill, contains only sixteen variants from the ordinary Hahn edition of the He- 
brew Bible.* Just what this singular state of affairs means is differently inter- 
preted by critics. Many of the conservatives point to this as an evidence of the 
remarkable fidelity of the Massoretic tradition and a reason for adhering to its 
authority in preference to other authorities antedating it even by many centuries. 
Others again maintain that this is really a proof of the inferiority of these MSS. 
The leading advocate of this thesis is Lagarde, one of the shrewdest critics of 
this century. He says that " all our Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament 
are based upon one single copy [or prototype], whose very correction of mistakes 
in writing are faithfully copied as corrections, and whose imperfections they have 
adopted."! This prototype is put at the age of the Emperor Hadrian. This is 
done on account of the relation of the Hebrew text to the later Greek and other 
versions. According to this hypothesis then the Hebrew MSS. extant, as they 
are represented, for instance, in the resultant Massoretic texts published by Baer 
and Delitzsch, would have merely the value of a single MS. for text-critical pur- 
poses. This proposition, so fundamental in its character, is, however, yet sub 
judice. Even if accepted and judiciously applied, it will not justify such extreme 
application as has been made of it. Those who accept it differ widely in the 
method and extent of its application. For this position implies the other, namely 
that the Septuagint and other versions represent both an older and a better form 
of the original text, and that a reading of the LXX., if once accepted as an origi- 
nal rendering of the Seventy, is eo ipso to be regarded as an older and more original 
reading. The matter is all-important because the variants of the LXX. are many 
and far-reaching. In some parts of the Old Testament, as, e. g., in the Penta- 
teuch, the Greek and the Hebrew present almost the same text; in others, e. g., 



* Cf . Cornill, 1. c, Prolegomena, p. 9. 

t Cf. Lagarde on the Greek Proverbs, 1863, p. l seq. 
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Daniel, Ezekiel, Job, they differ considerably. If, in these latter books, this prin- 
ciple is allowed full sway, it will seriously modify the Hebrew text. This is seen, 
e. g., in the researches of Cornill, in his text of the Book of Ezekiel. So extreme 
is he in his application and so willing to insert the critical knife, that he has, 
chiefly on the basis of the LXX., materially cut down the size of the Book of Eze- 
kiel. He has given us a much smoother and easier and in many places a better 
text ; but it is more than doubtful whether his Ezekiel text, as a whole, is any 
nearer to the original Ezekiel than is the Massoretic text. 

While essentially maintaining the same stand-point on the question of the 
manuscripts (p. 1 seq.), Eyssel, in his recent discussions of the Micha text, differs 
entirely in regard to the influence to be allowed to the LXX. in emending the He- 
brew text. Indeed, so far as Micha is concerned, he finds the LXX. practically 
worthless. As the result of his investigations of the various critical helps, he 
comes to the conclusion that these justify only a few and slight changes in the 
Massoretic text, for which he makes no higher claims than those of conjectural 
criticism. Both negatively and positively his discussions are interesting. 

Eyssel first criticises the false ways in which the LXX. has been used in seek- 
ing for the original Old Testament text. It is thus that " in the text-critical in- 
vestigations the words of the versions were mechanically translated back into 
Hebrew and the words of this re- translation were without further evidence regarded 
as the readings of the text from which the version was made, without examining 
whether such a departure from the traditional text is only a seeming one or can 
be explained otherwise than by the assumption of a variant." It is also incorrect, 
in case the version shows a mood different from the Hebrew, or a different num- 
ber in the noun, or a somewhat different grammatical construction, to conclude at 
once that the original was different from our present Hebrew text. Such changes 
may have resulted from the genius of the language of the version or from choice, 
on the part of the translator. It is further incorrect to believe that variants in 
the versions which are known to be wrong, where the Massoretic text is right, are 
always the result of false reading or hearing or other outward means. Altogether 
other reasons may have caused the new reading. 

Positively, on the other hand, it is necessary, in case there are variants in 
the versions, to determine what may have been the cause of these, and how many, 
if any, demand the acceptance of readings in the original of the LXX. and other 
translators other than the readings in the traditional Massoretic text. Analyz- 
ing the text of the LXX. or of any version in this manner, necessitates, or even 
makes probable, a different reading in their original much less frequently than is 
the case with a less cautious method. Seeking to reproduce psychologically the 
work and working of the translators makes the process of that translation more 
intelligible to the critic, and thus enables him to secure a more reliable founda- 
tion for his superstructure. The considerations which the critic must here take 
special note of, are such as the linguistic peculiarities and characteristics of a 
language which may suggest or even necessitate readings that only seem to be 
variants, but are not ; then logical considerations, which may have prevented the 
translator from rendering verbatim, as, e. g., using a collective singular for a 
plural ; then formal considerations, which may have suggested seeming variants, 
as, e. g., the change of persons in verb and suffix, or the parallelism of members ; 
then such considerations as the fact that a real variant or incorrect vocalization 
of a word may have brought with it other changes in the original text ; then it 
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must be remembered that some of these differences may have resulted from an 
un-thorough knowledge of the Hebrew on the part of the translators. These con- 
siderations lead Ryssel to adopt the following as the fundamental principles of 
Old Testament textual criticism : 

1. Only then when a variant cannot be explained as having sprung from one 
of the causes named, whether this be the deliberate choice of the translator, or the 
consideration of the connection, or a necessity resulting from different methods of 
expression in the two languages, or a lack of knowledge of the original language — 
only then can we consider the variant as having arisen from a reading differing 
from that of the traditional Massoretic text. 

2. In determining the reading which lies at the bottom of the variant in the 
version, we must have the greatest regard to the similarity in form and size and 
sound of the wprd with the word in the present Hebrew text, and must reject all 
explanations according to which the difference between the ordinary text and 
the proposed reading is so great that an intelligent translator can scarcely be 
thought to have made such a blunder as to exchange them in his mind or to 
have been so careless as to have done this. Only then when an easily explained 
error of the copyist or an easily explained mistake of the translator cannot 
be found for the variant under discussion, have we the right to accept an entirely 
different and independent reading. 

3. If even it is settled that the original of the version was a reading differing 
from that of the present Massoretic text, this does not yet prove that this new 
reading is to be preferred to that of the Massoretic text, even if the former did 
originate in a time when the latter was not yet fixed. But rather all readings must 
be measured according to the principle that the more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred, and in accordance with this it must be decided which is the more original, 
since the variant may in itself be worthless or for some reason or other may have 
been caused by the copyist. 



